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THE CLEVELAND KOUROS 


SPEAK of “the Greek miracle” is to be trite and 
hackneyed but just. No other phrase so well describes the 
emergence of a human outlook on the world and a human 
style in the arts of the Eastern Mediterranean. Yet modern 
man discovered Greek art in reverse, beginning his admiration 
with late Hellenistic sculptures such as the Laocodn or the 
Belvedere torso beloved of Michelangelo, and later turning to 
archaic works like the Tenean “Apollo” at Munich or the 
Moschophoros (“Calf-bearer”) at Athens. Despite this shift 
in interest, Greek art in general maintains its hold on Western 
man as his “discovery” of the world and the archaic, no longer 
a deprecatory epithet, is recognized as the first great moment 
of man’s self-realization. 

The kouroi (“‘youths”) are the foremost embodiment of this 
development in Greek sculpture of the sixth century B.c. It 
is now known that the kouroi were only occasionally images of 
Apollo and more often funerary or commemorative sculptures 
mourning or celebrating the death or prowess of youth. The 
celebration of youth was not new in the world, but the appro- 
priate means were. The Greek athlete and warrior was the very 
core of the cult of youth, and the games, maneuvers, and battles 
were its proving grounds. For the artist these were the proving 
grounds for his mastery of inward spirit and outward appear- 
ance, as manifested in the budding maleness of the nude per- 
formers. Kouroi are the nude theme of the sixth century; 
female nudity was not revealed until later. 

Perhaps the finest literary expression of the values repre- 
sented by the kouroi is the poem “Glad Flow’ring Time” by 
Mimnermus who wrote about 625 B.c.: 


I sweat and tremble when I see 
The glad and glorious flow’ring time 


Published monthly, excepting July and August, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, University Center Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee 
otherwise $3.00 per year. Single copies, 35 cents. Copyright, 1954, by The Cleveland Museum o: 
Art. Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under 
the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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Of the good men that grew with me, 
And wish it longer; youth’s dear prime 
Lasts as long as dreams a-dreaming; 
O’erhead hangs Age, hard, cheap, ill-seeming, 
Age that dims what Prowess lit, 
And blinds our eyes and blunts our wit.! 
This concept in sculptural form is fully expressed in the most 
notable Classical accession ever made by this museum, a 
kouros acquired through the generosity of Hanna Fund.” There 
are only two other American collections having Greek marble 
kouroi: Boston, a head fragment and an upper torso fragment;? 
New York, with a complete figure and a head.* 
The Cleveland kouros represents a nude youth of about 
seventeen years. The head and upper neck, both arms below 
the shoulders, and both legs from the thighs down, are missing. 
This presents a not unusual or unhappy picture since Richter 
shows only twelve relatively complete stone kouroi* and since 
the Cleveland torso is so magnificently preserved. Indeed a 
comparable state in the preservation of modeling and surface 
texture is extremely rare; most figures, even some of the most 
famous, have lost much of their original surface and even 
modeling. The new acquisition allows us to see the full power 
and subtlety of the modeling and the final sensuous surface 
achieved by careful abrasion of the Island marble. This last 
polishing was preceded by cutting with the simplest of tools: 
mallet, trimming hammer, punch, Joucharde (a deeply scored 
flat hammer), flat and possibly claw chisels, gouge, simple dull 
file, saw, and sand or emery abrasives.° This laborious hand- 
work resulted in a subtly rich surface texture and an adherence 
to the basic qualities of hard stone, both enviable results and 
much to the modern taste for integrity of tool and material. 
The relative chronology of the kouroi is reasonably certain, 
if not as firmly so as the most rigid archaeologist might wish or 
1 Trans. by J. M. Edmonds, in A. L. Whall, ed., The Greek Reader (New York, 1943), p. 140. 
2No. 53.125. Height 2456”. Illus. on cover and pp. 50-51. Some of the standard books of 
reference are: W. Deonna, Les Apollons archaiques (Geneva, 1909); G. M. Richter, Kourot 
(New York, 1942); C. Picard, Manuel d’archéologie grecque, la sculpture (Paris, 1935), Vol. I, 
“Période archaique.” 

3 Richter, Nos. 56, 119. 

4 Ibid., Nos. 1, 52. 

5 Six in Greece, five in other European countries, and one in New York, out of a listing of 156 
kouroi. (The Milani kouros at Florence, Richter No. 61, should be added here.) 

6 See S. Casson, The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture (Oxford, 1933), Part II. 
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the individualist might not desire.’ The less certain absolute 
chronology is based on a few monuments dated by epigraphic, 
archaeological, or historical evidence. If one follows the anatom- 
ical development scheme of Richter,® then the Cleveland kouros 
belongs to the Tenea-Volomandra group of 575-550 B.c., 
probably the last half of that period. 

This date is confirmed by available stylistic comparisons. 
The Cleveland figure stands almost midway between the linear 
incision of anatomical design on a stony mass and the fully 
developed and modeled works produced prior to the Persian 
sack of Athens in 480-479 B.c. It retains the volumetric and 
lithic character of the early groups, yet achieving much of the 
full modeling of forms without naturalistic emphasis. The most 
closely connected works are the “Apollo” of Tenea (near 
Corinth) at Munich (general conformation, hair pattern), the 
Boston fragment (note especially the grooves on either side of 
the spinal column), the Volomandra kouros at Athens,’ the 
“Rampin” horseman at Athens’® (chest and shoulders, navel), 
and Acropolis No. 665" (general modeling, especially the back, 
but more advanced in the Athens marble). These works help 
to confirm the relative position of the new marble in time and 
place, for they are all Attic or Corinthian and of similar date. 
The marble of the Hanna Fund gift is of the crystalline Island 
type, perhaps Parian, commonly used in the sixth century. 
Allowing for the slight variations inevitable in individuals and 
in different geographic areas, the most reasonable dating would 
seem to be the second quarter of the sixth century B.c. 


7 Richter’s chronology is systematic and firm, based largely on the development of anatomical 
observation. However, see R. Carpenter’s review of Kouroi in American Fournal of Archaeology, 
XLVII, (1943) 356-358; and that of K. Lehmann-Hartleben in The Art Bulletin, XXV, 
372-375, for a less rigid interpretation of the evidence. Picard, op. cit., also differs somewhat 
from Richter in matters of dating and authenticity. 

8 The determinants are: hair, long and falling down the back, in this case with horizontal hair 
waves at the back like the Tenean figure in Munich; slightly modeled sterno-mastoids with 
no indication of the trapezium; clavicles protruding along the whole way to the shoulders but 
slightly curved in this figure; the median groove marked only along the /inea alba; the lower 
boundary of the thorax arch-shaped; rectus abdominus not marked; navel transitional from 
knob and groove type; serratus magnus not indicated; slight indication of external oblique 
with some bulging over the iliac crest; fairly straight lower boundaries of abdomen; shoulder 
blades, transitional between raised planes and modeled shapes; erector spinae ditto; depression 
over great trochanter omitted; left flank placed slightly forward (in striding position). 

9 Richter, op. cit., No. 51. Dated by Picard, op. cit., p.646, about 540 B.C., more than a decade 
later than the dating proposed by Richter. 

10 Payne and Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis (New York, 1950), Pl. 11a 
(just before 550 B. C.). 

1] Jdid., Pls. 97, 98 (“soon after” 550 B.C.). 
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We need adopt no relativist position on the sculptural quality 
and importance of the new figure. Anyone looking at the various 
kouroi in the original or in reproduction is aware of enormous 
variations in the artists’ abilities, for in every age there are 
artisans and artists. The Cleveland kouros is the anonymous 
product of a great sculptor in one of the greatest periods in the 
history of sculpture. The unknown dead youth could have had 
no more universal or moving a monument to his youthfulness. 

SHERMAN E, LEE 


A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY TABLE 
OF CONSANGUINITY 


In medieval times, by legal prohibition, consanguinity or rela- 
tionship as far as the fourth degree of kinship was a bar to 
marriage. A splendid illuminated Table of Consanguinity’ of 
quite unusual size, from a French manuscript of the late 
thirteenth century, recently added to the J. H. Wade Collec- 
tion, is a graphic representation of how this legal provision 
actually worked and how it affected the family. 

This leaf came from a copy of the “Summa Aurea,”” one of the 
path-making books on Canon Law. The author, Henry of 
Segusio, born early in the thirteenth century in Susa in northern 
Italy, died at Lyon in 1271. A professor of law at the Universi- 
ties of Bologna and Paris, he finished his career as Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia and Velletri and loomed so large in his time 
that Dante mentions him in the Divine Comedy where he is 
happily recorded in the twelfth canto of the “Paradiso.” 

The “Summa Aurea” was so important legally that it is 
understandable that quite a number of complete manuscripts 
have been preserved. Among those are one in the Brussels 
library dated 1314, thirteen in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, and others in various French and European libraries. 
All of these with miniatures seem to be of the fourteenth 
century. The finest often contain three miniatures—Tables of 
Bigamy, Affinity, and Consanguinity. 

The new Cleveland illumination is beautifully designed. It is 
placed within a page of text in a pentagonal frame which has an 
effective variant in the circle about the head of the king. In 


1No. 54.1. Height approx. 1734”; width approx. 1074”. Illus. on inside front cover. 
2“Summa super titulis Decretalium” or “Summa Aurea.” 
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other renditions of the subject the frames are variously rec- 
tangular or hexagonal. 

Colorwise it is exquisite and characteristic. A deep blue 
border lined with white surrounds a diapered background of a 
color which the French picturesquely call /ie de vin—translated 
it becomes prosaically “dregs of wine.” Against this ground 
the severely frontal figure of the king stands out as an impera- 
tive warning of the prohibition which the page sets forth. He 
wears a dark blue tunic over a surcoat of gray and an orange 
cloak lined with pale green. The brilliance of the orange is 
picked up again in the details of the two fowl, the fleurs-de-lis 
on the two scepters, in the outlines of the circles, and particu- 
larly in the trefoil about his head. Discrete accents of gold 
enhance greatly the aesthetic effect of the whole. 

Majestic and forceful is the figure of the king. He has rigid 
frontality and a balance which is evident in the color as well. 
He wears a crown of gold and holds in either hand a scepter, 
while under his feet, shod in black, are two fantastic cocks with 
tails of serpents entwined, symbolic of the evil against which 
he inveighs and which he treads underfoot. 

Every line in the figure is hieratic, recalling the generalized 
and idealized statuary of the full thirteenth century where the 
subject was not personalized but was represented as the 
embodiment of an idea. The treatment of the details in the head, 
as well as in the figure in the tiny medallion below, the stylized 
expression, the linear treatment of the hair and features, 
expressive if summary, point to a thirteenth-century date 
shortly after the appearance of the original “Summa Aurea” of 
Henry of Segusio. He wrote it probably between 1250 and 1261 
and as the author died in 1271, a safe date would be to place 
the new manuscript page in the last third of the thirteenth 
century. In the distinction of its style as well, it may be assigned 
to the school of Paris. 

Comparison with representations in the Bibliothéque Sainte- 
Geneviéve,® others in the Bibliothéque Royale de Bruxelles* 
which are early fourteenth-century, and with a page of similar 
date from the “Décret de Gratien,”* another treatise on Canon 


3 Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, Paris, No. 329. 
4 Camille Gaspar and Frederic Lyna, Les principaux manuscrits 2 peintures de la Bibliotheque 
royale de Belgique, Pt. I (Paris, 1937), pp. 285-86, No. 114, Pl. LX. 
5 Henry Martin, La miniature francaise du XIII¢ au XV¢ siecle (Paris and Brussels, 1923), 
p- 90, Pl. 25, Fig. XXX. 
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Law, assures the earlier dating. All of these are elegant, fluid, 
mannered, turning towards realism—elements which charac- 
terize the earliest years of the fourteenth century. In these is 
none of the almost brutal impact of the Cleveland piece. An 
artist of the first rank must have made this new Wade accession, 
and it sums up clearly the grandeur of conception which marked 
the last decades of the thirteenth century.° 

WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


“CHRIST AT THE COLUMN” BY HAGENAUER 


Through the John L. Severance Fund the Museum has been 
able to acquire a rare gilt bronze, “Christ at the Column,” by 
the famous sculptor Johann Baptist Hagenauer, a bronze which 
is generally recognized as one of the masterpieces of the artist’s 
youthful years. The new accession was formerly in the collec- 
tion of Dr. Emil Delmar’ in Budapest and has been shown in 
every important exhibition of Austrian art* in the past few 
decades. 

Hagenauer was born in Strass in the parish of Ainring, Upper 
Bavaria, on June 22, 1732, but the greater part of his career 
was passed in Austria, particularly in the important center of 
nearby Salzburg. A distant relative lived there and apparently 
put him in touch with the Archbishop Sigismund von Schratten- 
bach, who assured him a patron. That he considered himself to 
be associated with Salzburg is clearly indicated by the signature 
on the new Museum piece, JOANNES HAGENAUER SALISBURGEN- 
SIS INVENIT ED FECIT 1756. 

Much of his later work was done in Vienna and he died there 
on September 9, 1810. In style, however, he is always much 
closer to the Bavarian models, which he absorbed through 
apprenticeship to the sculptor Itzlfeldner of Tittmoning, than 
to the Austrian tradition with its more classical influences as 
seen in Raphael Donner and others. 

The “Christ at the Column” has a direct relation to a group 


6 Much of this information came from notes of Amédée Boinet, Ancien Directeur de la Biblio- 
théque de I’Arsenal, Paris. 

1 No. 53.286. Height 734” with base. Illus. on p. 49. See E. Teitze-Conrat, Osterreichische 
Barockplastik (Vienna, 1920), p. 122, Fig. 87. 

2 Kunst und Kunstgewerbe Sonderausstellung (Bern, 1939/40), No. 13; Yahrhundertausstellung 
(Darmstadt, 1914). 

3 Maria-Theresia-Ausstellung (Vienna, 1930), No. 8; Exposition d’art autrichien (Paris, 1937), 
No. 104; Oesterreichische Kunst (Zurich, 1937), No. 129. 
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CHRIST AT THE COLUMN 
Johann Baptist Hagenauer, Austrian, 1732-1810 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1953 
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of pieces in lead in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna,* 
also small in size and apparently all a little later in date. Of 
them, the ‘“‘Magdalen” and the “St. Peter” are undated, while 
the “Pieta” bears the inscription 1759 as does the “Prome- 
theus.” The pulsing agony in this latter figure is close to the 
muscular vitality of the Christ’s body in the Cleveland piece. 
All of these statuettes have a stylized motif as an accessory to 
their composition—a rock, a cross, or a pillar as in the Muse- 
um’s accession. 

There is an extraordinary sense of life, a vibrant intensity 
and abandonment in the movement of the Christ. Suffering is 
expressed in every line of his body, his drooping head, the care- 
fully chiseled hair drooping in long locks, the feet, the arms. 
Small in size, it is filled with the tortured profundities of reli- 
gious expressionism. Hagenauer has carried his presentation far 
beyond the realistic into the world of the supernatural and 
celestial, a world of profound mystical implications and deep 
spiritual imagery. 

The architecture of the Baroque and the ensuing Rococo 
periods is not as well known in the United States as the art of 
almost any other great art epoch. There are various reasons for 
this; one is that it seldom was sought as a model by the Ameri- 
can eclectic. Secondly, in an art of ensemble the parts of the 
whole are usually not as effective as separate items and there- 
fore are not widely diffused in museum and private collections. 
However, in smaller sculptures designed for themselves, not 
part of an architectural composition, the artist has clearly 
evoked the spirit of his time. He expressed himself in various 
mediums, more often in the frivolities and fragilities of the 
porcelain figurine. Comparatively seldom was it in the rather 
sober and serious materials of metal, such as lead or the gilt 
bronze in which Hagenauer created here a masterpiece. 

WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


A PERSIAN TEXTILE OF THE BUYID PERIOD 


That the Buyids (932-1055) were a great and powerful dynasty 
and, like so many of the ruling families of the Near East, great 
patrons of the arts and sciences is made clear from the writings 
of contemporary authors. The Buyids were one of the first 
4 Leo Planiscig, Die Bronzeplastiken (Vienna, 1924), Nos. 378, 379, 380, 381. 
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strong native dynasties to develop in Persia after the down- 
fall of the Sasanian Empire in 640. In that year the Moslem 
armies, fighting in the name of the newly-founded religion of 
Muhammed, had finally defeated Yazdagird III, the last 
Sasanian ruler. Persia was placed under the rule of a governor 
appointed by the Caliph in Damascus. 

The years that followed were full of conflict for Persia. The 
country was divided and ruled over by governors who, con- 
stantly in conflict with one another and often with the Caliph 
himself, kept the country in a state of confusion. From time to 
time one governor or another gained sufficient strength to 
throw off the power of the Caliph; in the eastern provinces the 
Ghaznavids and the Samanids became strong enough to set 
up independent kingdoms of considerable power and impor- 
tance. It was Abu Shudja Buya, a Dailamite chieftain in the 
service of the Samanids who gave his name to the dynasty, 
though the dynasty was actually founded by his three sons, 
Ali, Hasan, and Ahmad, who gained such strength that they 
broke with the Samanid ruler and set out in conquest of one 
province after another. In 945 Ahmad entered Baghdad, routing 
the armies of the Caliph, forcing him to surrender, and depriv- 
ing him of all but certain perfunctory religious duties. Ahmad 
had the Caliph confer on him the title amir al-umara (governor 
of the governors), a position which in fact gave him complete 
political authority over a vast empire stretching from Baghdad 
far into Persia. 

Contemporary writings abound with accounts of the cultural 
and artistic activity carried on throughout the Buyid period— 
especially under Adud al-Dawla and his son, Sharaf al-Dawla. 
Hospitals, universities, observatories, and libraries were 
founded by them, and the arts and crafts flourished under their 
patronage. The Buyids considered themselves descendants of 
the Sasanian kings and made a conscious attempt to imitate 
many of their customs. They seem to have followed the 
Sasanian rulers in their love of rich fabrics for costume and 
decoration, and, like them, established numerous textile work- 
shops all over their empire; many of these were royal work- 
shops known as firaz, working exclusively for the ruler.’ It even 


1Cf. R. B. Serjeant, “Material for a History of Islamic Textiles up to the Mongol Conquest,” 
4rs Islamica, Vols. X-XVI (1942-1951). 
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seems that many of these weaving centers had an unbroken 
history from Sasanian times. 

Strangely enough, in spite of the literary evidence concerning 
the great artistic activity of the Buyids, until very recently 
virtually nothing found among the preserved Islamic monu- 
ments could be assigned to the Buyid period. However, just 
after the close of the war a group of textiles appeared on the 
market—coming reportedly from clandestine excavations in 
Persia—of which several had inwoven inscriptions with dates 
belonging to the Buyid period. In addition to this initial group 
others have appeared independently on the market from time 
to time. One such piece is the beautiful ivory-colored silk 
illustrated herewith.” Uniting these silks as the products of a 
single weaving center, perhaps even a single workshop, are a 
quantity of stylistic and technical features too numerous and 
too complex to be discussed within this limited space. However, 
certain it is, in view of these technical-stylistic relations sup- 
ported by dated examples, that this important corpus of Buyid 
material now makes it possible for the first time to know some- 
thing of the style of the artistic expression of that period. Some 
of the stylistic features can be seen in the Museum’s exquisite 
fragment. The design, a tour de force achieved in white on 
white (now turned a delicate mellow ivory), is composed of 
rows of roundels enclosing animal-combat groups either side 
of a central tree. These motifs are all derived from Sasanian 
textile patterns; but a new feature is the delicate all-over 
geometric diaper which fills the background. The frieze of 
running animals in the roundel frame has its origins deep in 
the art of the Near East and becomes a characteristic Islamic 
decorative motif. The elegance of the drawing of the animals, 
and the almost feather-like scrolling branches and leaves which 
became so characteristic of later Islamic decorative art are 
already highly developed here. DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


2 50.84. Height 16”; width 18”; diameter of roundels ca. 8”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade 
Fund. There are two other fragments of the same textile in the Textile Museum, Washington, 
D. C. The weave is a type generally called plain compound cloth—more accurately diasper 
cloth—in which the pattern formed by one set of warps and wefts is superimposed on a cloth 
ground fabric formed of another set of warps and wefts. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF JEAN DUVET 


The earliest and greatest engraver of France in the sixteenth 
century was Jean Duvet (1485 - after 1556) whose remarkable 
illustrations for the Apocalypse of St. John the Evangelist 
culminated his career as artist and goldsmith. Holding the 
position of jeweler to both the French kings, Francis I and his 
son Henry II, Duvet came of a family of goldsmiths whose 
native heath was Langres in Burgundy, where the family pur- 
sued their craft for several generations. Duvet was born in 
Dijon but was settled in Langres by 1521, remaining there 
until 1540 when, presumably because of religious persecution, 
he departed for Geneva. There he lived for sixteen years, plying 
his trade as goldsmith and becoming a personage of no little 
importance as designer, engraver, assayer of the mint, and in 
one or another official capacity until 1556. After that date, 
documentary record ceased in Geneva. 

For ten years, from 1546 to 1556, he worked on the thirty or 
more plates of The Apocalypse, the frontispiece of the series 
bearing an inscription dated 1555, his seventieth year. Whether 
he lived long enough to see the publication of The Apocalypse 
is uncertain. For some unaccountable reason the text was not 
published until 1561, as indicated on the title page, although 
he already possessed the privilege to do so in 1556, extending 
for twelve years. Various reasons are advanced for the delay, 
the most convincing being again religious. Though a liberal 
thinker, Duvet was not wholly separated from the church. Yet 
he did not use the Vulgate text from which to fashion the 
illustrations, but, according to the researches of Henri Naef,' 
the Olivetan version of the reformed Benedictine Order, which 
differs only slightly from the former. The text finally appeared 
in Lyons, not Geneva, and was printed by Jean de Tournes as 
identified by type used for the capitals of the text. 

Of the earliest proof printing, few complete sets of The 
Apocalypse exist. What do remain are the muddied published 
impressions or the worn shadows of late printings. The chance 
appearance of two full sets of early proofs in rich impressions 
during the last few years, both of which have come to America, 
is a curious phenomenon of circumstance. The first, from the 


1 Naef, Henri, “La Vie et les Travaux de Jean Duvet,” Bulletin de la Société de I’Histoire de 
l Art Frangais (1934), pp. 114-141. 
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collection of the Duc d’Arenberg was acquired in 1952 by the 
Museum of Fine Arts,’ Boston. The second® has recently been 
added to the print collection of the Cleveland Museum through 
grant from Hanna Fund. The twenty-four engravings are bound 
in morocco with a date of 1637 on the cover, along with the 
1561 text, and six extra engravings of the same dimensions and 
the same rounded tops, dedicatory pieces to Henry II as 
reigning king and patron.‘ 

During his lifetime Duvet engraved over sixty plates. Until 
the twentieth century his engravings have been unappreciated, 
considered crude and inept. The collectors, the Abbé Marolles 
in the seventeenth century and Mariette in the eighteenth, 
scorned his prints, as did the cataloguers Bartsch and Passa- 
vant. Even his later biographer, de la Boullaye, in his ex- 
haustive treatise was continually apologizing for his effort; and 
collectors of the nineteenth century dismissed them as barbaric 
and “gothic.” 

These engravings of Duvet “show a fervor of passion and a 
movement . . . unique in the art of the sixteenth century. ... 
The spirit which informs it [his work] has nothing to do with 
the spirit of the Renaissance, though its forms are clothed in 
the new dress. It goes back to an age of simple and fervid 
religious belief, to the age of Giotto, and looks forward to a 
single personality, that of William Blake.’’® Duvet, as Blake 
also, derived inspiration from Raphael. He would have known 
the engravings after Raphael of Marcantonio and Agostino 
Veneziano. Duvet also found elements in the prints of Man- 
tegna. His understanding of the Italian High Renaissance 
points to a sojourn in Italy where he would have seen the works 
of Raphael and his contemporaries; and above all Michelangelo 
whose explosive energies were deeply akin to those of Duvet’s. 
It is hard otherwise to explain his greater knowledge of Italian 
art in advance of his time.° 


2 Rossiter, Henry, “Duvet’s Engravings of the Apocalypse,” Bulletin of the Museum of Fine 
4rts, Boston, (June, 1952), 16-18. 

8 Nos. 53-213 to §3.242. Height 292-304 mm; width 207-220 mm. Robert-Dumesnil, Nos. 1, 2, 
8, 27-51, 60, 63. Ex Coll.; Beckford, Destailleur No. 72(?). Sale, Rauch, Geneva, March 
2-4, 1953, No. 65. 

4 Henry II, King of France, R-D. 63; La Majesté Royale, R-D. 60, illus. on inside back cover; 
Marriage of Adam and Eve, R-D. 1; Moses surrounded by the Patriarchs, R-D. 2; Christ on 
the Cross between the Two Thieves, R-D. 8, illus. on inside back cover; The Martyrdom of 
St. John the Evangelist, R-D. 51. Very few impressions of these six exist. 

5 Popham, A. E. “Jean Duvet,” The Print Collector’s Quarterly, VIII (1921), 123-126. 

6 Anthony Blunt, Art and Architecture of France, 1500 to 1700, (London, 1953), p. 71. 
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At the end of the fifteenth century Albrecht Direr had cre- 
ated his Apocalypse series in woodcut, profoundly moved, as 
was Duvet, in an age of religious disturbance by the peculiarly 
pertinent prophecy of the Revelation. Diirer’s lofty designs 
were among the finest of his early work. Duvet’s enlarged 
series, conceived fifty years later, was inspired without question 
by Direr’s, as many details attest, but was so different in 
personal impulsion, as in technique, that the results are of 
another world. | 

Whatever the similarities the well-spring for Duvet was 
highly personal, and the intensity of his preoccupation with the 
subject of the apocalyptic vision was alone responsible for the 
remarkable creative force in translating his conviction in these 


tumultuous pictures. HENRY S. FRANCIS 
CALENDAR FOR MARCH, 1954 
Friday 5. 2.00 p. m. and 8.00 p. m. Film: Pictura, Adventure in Art. 
Saturday 6. 1.30 p.m. Young People. Disney film: Waterbirds. Four cartoons. 
Sunday 3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: The Work of Edouard Vuillard. Jane Grimes. 
3.45 p. m. Readings from Contemporary Poets: (6) Lawrence, Pound, 
— MacLeish, and Eliot. Warren Taylor, Oberlin 
ege. 
Wednesday 10. 8.15 p. m. Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 12. 8.15 p. m. Chamber Music. The New Art Wind Quintet, New York. 
Saturday 13. 1.30 p. m. Young i Film: The Man in the Iron Mask. 
Sunday 14. 3.00 p. m. named Talk: The Work of Edouard Vuillard. Gertrude S. 
ornung. 
3.00 p. m. — Film: Ruy Blas, adapted by Jean Cocteau. English 
subtitles. 
5.15 p. m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 19. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: A Western Approach to Far Eastern Painting. 
Sherman E. Lee. 
Saturday 20. 1.30 p.m. Young — Documentary Film: Navajo Indians. 
Sunday 21. ee p- m. Gallery Talk: Old Master Paintings. Marguerite Munger. 
45 p.m 


. Lecture: Fashions, Survivals, and Vitality in Music. 
Arthur Shepherd, Professor Emeritus, Western Reserve 
University. 

. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

and 8.00 p. m. French Film: Sextette. English subtitles. 

Young People. Film: Zenobia, with Oliver Hardy and 

Henry Langdon. 

. Gallery Talk: Nineteenth Century French Painting. 
Edward B. Henning. 

3.45 p. m. Lecture: Some Painters and Some Tone Painters: A Corre- 

lation of Art and Music. Elmer Ende, The University of 


5.15 p. 
Friday 26. 2.00 p. 
Saturday 27. 1.30p. 


Sunday 28. 3.00 p. 


BBB 


B 


ron. 
EXHIBITIONS 
GalleryI . . . . . . Folk Pottery (through April 1). 
Gallery IX. . . . . . Work of Edouard Vuillard March 14); Dallas 
National Print Exhibit (open March 17). 
Gallery X . . . . . . Textiles by Mariska Karasz (open March 17). 
Gallery XVI . . . . . Drawings of Henry Fuseli (through March 7); 20th-Century 


French Prints (open March 9). 
Educational Corridor . . —— by Raoul Dufy: La Fée Electricité (open 
arc 
Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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CHRIST ON THE CROSS BETWEEN THE TWO THIEVES 
Jean Duvet, French, 1485 - after 1556 
Gift of Hanna Fund, 1953 


Engravings for The Apocalypse 
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